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by the King, they meet in a Royal Palace, and they
meet in a. room containing a Throne. From this
Throne the mediaeval King informed Parliament of
his needs and then withdrew, as he withdraws now.
The great Lords stayed behind to discuss the matter.
The Commons felt uncomfortable in the presence of
such distinguished persons. Moreover, there was no
room to sit down. So they sought to withdraw to a
place of their own where they could talk things over,
ajid the monks of the Abbey of Westminster obliged
by the loan of their Chapter House, in which the
House of* Commons continued to meet until 1547.
The size of the Chapter House is evidence that the
early House of Commons was not a large body. The
boroughs in particular grumbled at the expense of
having to send to London representatives whom they
had to pay, and one borough, Torrington in Devon,
has won a text-book immortality by securing perpetual
release from the obligation of sending two of its bur-
gesses to Parliament. Often, too, the Royal writ was
ignored; in many fourteenth and early fifteenth cen-
tUry Parliaments borough representatives did not num-
ber more than half a dozen. It is probable that the
early Parliaments broke up into sections representing
various interests or, in mediaeval language, estates.
The merchants probably taxed themselves separately.
The clergy certainly did so, authorising in convoca-
tion taxes that were later approved by Parliament un-
der an arrangement that continued until after the
Restoration, when it was brought to a close by a